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MUSIC. 

THE origin of music, like that of all those ancient arts, is 
wrapped in uncertainty and doubt. Many conjectures have 
been raised as to its real origin, but as yet we have been 
unable to ascertain with certainty how and whence it sprang. 
Still, from the product, we are assured that its fountain-head 
is an exalted one—one worthy of our consideration, and one 
upon which speculative spirits might well exercise their 
powers. 

Though many theories have been set forth by the different 
writers on this subject, we have only time to notice the two 
principal doctrines, which seem to include all the others, and 
will well suffice our present purpose, 

Some maintain that there was always music within man’s 
bosom, but that it remained slumbering until the howling of 
the winds, the rolling of the thunder, the rippling of the 
brook, and the sweet strains of birds, together with numer- 
ous other sounds of nature, prompted man, as an “imitative 
being,” to bring out and develope this beautiful art. 
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The Chinese, we are told, were led to the cultivation of 
this art by the beautiful strains of two birds, which so 
attracted the attention of a certain one who was passing, that 
he determined, if possible, to imitate these sounds. He no- 
ticed that each bird, male and female, gave forth six different 
sounds, and atcordingly cut twelve tubes so as to give forth 
sounds corresponding to those made by the birds. Delighted 
with his discovery, he ran at once to the Emperor, who 
ordered that these twelve sounds should form the basis of 
Chinese music. 

But there are others who do not coincide with this doc- 
trine. They admit the former assertion, that music was 
from the very first within man, but deny that he was 
prompted to its cultivation by the different sounds of nature. 
They say music was created with man; that he was endowed 
with the power and instinct of uttering his joy and sorrow, 
and that he was from the beginning naturally inclined to 
convey his thoughts and feelings to others. And further, 
they maintain that the expression of these various feelings 
by means of the organs of speech, is music in a rude and 
uncultivated form. 

This latter belief is, for the most part, credited, and un- 
doubtedly appears the most natural. 

But though we are in doubt as to the real origin of music, 
we know that it passed through many changes and made 
rapid advancement. While the other arts have undergone 
but slight variations, it has made wonderful progress. The 
poems of Homer and Virgil, and other ancient bards, but 
live again in the works of modern poets. The sculptor or 
architect of the, present day is well satisfied with imitating 
the works of ancient Greece. Yes, many of her works of 
art are still models throughout the civilized world. 

But with music, how different! Among all the different 
nations—the Greeks, the Hindoos, the Arabs, and the Chi- 
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nese—its principles and its objects were different. “One 
nation regarded it as a science, another as an art, and a third 
simply as the language of the heart.” Its channels were dif- 
ferent, its mode of cultivation was different, and its power 
was universally known. It was thus cultivated, and carefully 
cultivated, by the different nations. 

Having glanced at the origin and rapid advancement of 
this fine art, let us dwell for a moment upon its true nature, 
and then pass to its influence. 

Dr. Burney, in the preface to his celebrated “History of 
Music,” says that it is “an innocent luxury to our existence.” 
We would therefore infer from his definition that the sole 
office of music is to charm the nobler passions. A mere 
luxury! But has he not proved himself inconsistent? Why 
did he devote his whole life to that “innocent luxury?” 
Why did he spend so much time in writing his celebrated 
“History of Music,” besides many minor works on the sub- 
ject, if it was a mere “luxury?” and why, finally, does he 
forget his assertion, and labor so earnestly to prove the great 
estimation in which it was held among almost all the nations 
of the earth, and seek to establish its vast benefit and influ- 
ence? Ah! it is something more than a luxury, and it does 
more than simply improve and gratify our sense of hearing. 

The early Greeks seem to have taken a better view of this 
subject. Plato reproached those who estimated it solely on 
account of the sensual enjoyment to be derived therefrom; 
he thought that it carried with it much more than mere sen- 
sual pleasure. He recognised in it “an expression of our 
inner life,” and said that “when united with the good and 
beautiful”—that is, moral beauty—“it comes from God, and 
brings us in unison with him.” 

Now, familiar as the effects of music are, it is not easy to 
be defined. It is one of those abstract terms, such as love 
or religion, and requires more than a mind to understand it. 
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It requires a heart and a soul, and one devoid of these cannot 
appreciate it. Many persons persuade others, and finally 
themselves, that they love music; but it is all folly, they 
cannot do so without possessing a soul. 

It differs widely from the other fine arts, and yet seems to 
include most of them. “In its rich and melodious sounds 
we see the artist’s brush, the sculptor’s chisel, and the poet’s 
lofty flights.” All are beautifully depicted in that one art, 
appropriately called the “most spiritual” of all arts. 

Music has no model after which to shape itself, and unlike 
painting, it has none to which it may be compared. The 
painter’s object is to imitate as nearly as possible the works 
of nature, and he may be well satisfied if he makes but an 
approximation to those works. So that there is, of necessity, 
a limit to the artist’s imagination, occasioned by this need of 
imitation. In this respect also it differs from poetry, which, 
even in its loftiest flights, must resemble certain general ideas 
in order to be understood. And the same might be said of 
sculpture. 

But there is another advantage connected with this art. 
We cannot, by means of it, describe any thing immoral. It 
is a “heavenly gift,” and always directs us to its author. It 
may be brought in contact with vice, but it can never repre- 
sent it, or be made its interpreter; it breathes nothing but 
pure morality. It can express sadness or joy, whatever is 
beautiful, noble, or comical; but it cannot represent any 
thing that partakes of a vile and immoral character. 

But these are not the only advantages which music has 
over her sister arts. Others have no power, exercise no 
influence over the lower classes of mankind, the uneducated 
world. They require a certain cultivation of the mind, 
which comparatively few possess. Whereas with music, 
how different! All are influenced by it—the high, the low, 
the rich, the poor, the educated and the uneducated. A 
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heart of stone is made to yield, and even inanimate objects 
seem to feel its power. 

Have you not seen the timid mouse rush from its hidden 
abode to listen to the touching strains of a little song? Have 
you not heard of the warrior’s horse performing the different 
manceuvres, even before the signal is fairly understood by the 
rider himself? But many instances are given wherein the 
various domestic animals have been influenced by music, 
and it is even believed that music can be cultivated to a 
considerable extent in some of these animals. 

But now, having noted music’s power over the lower ani- 
mals, can you doubt its sway over God’s noblest work— 
beings possessed of both heart and mind? Can you doubt 
the effect produced by the Marseillaise Hymn, as it roused 
the French patriot to his senses, and warned him of his 
slavish oppression? Nay, the effect is too evident. A sim- 
ple song revolutionized a whole country., Acting upon the 
hearts and minds of that enslaved people, stimulating and 
rousing them from the state of lethargy into which they had 
fallen, it brought before them the light and pleasures of free- 
dom, and caused them to shake off the tyrannical yoke that 
had so long bound them to the earth. 

But who, of whatever country he may be, whether French- 
man, Englander, or American—who, we ask, can listen to 
the martial music of his native country, sent forth by the 
loud and deafening sounds of the brass band, without feelings 
of animation and pleasure? Ah! but is this the only chan- 
nel in which music can exercise her influence? Is it martial 
music only that overpowers the feelings of men, and is it the 
patriot’s heart alone that it can reach? By no means. There 
are none so wicked and hard-hearted, so dejected and faint- 
ing, that music cannot influence. Did it*not exercise its 
power over Saul’s evil spirit? did it not rouse Philip V. of 
Spain from his dreamy state? did it not soothe the imprison- 
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ment of Richard I. of England? and has it not melted the 
heart of many a bloodthirsty villain? 

Who has not felt the power of song? who has not experi- 
enced the effect produced by the sad but beautiful sounds of 
the melodeon? who has not been charmed and moved to 
tears by the overpowering notes of the church-organ? 

The effect of this mysterious power is too evident—every 
one must have felt its influence and appreciated its power, 
and we think this of itself sufficient to urge us onward to its 
cultivation. It well repays the labors of its possessor; it 
improves his spiritual nature, and brings him nearer to the 


God he loves. 
D. 





LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 





Louie, don’t ask of me a line 
For this your pretty book, 

For I have ceased to court the Nine, 
The Muses I’ve forsook. 

Thence inspiration I don’t drink, 
Then how should I possess 

Enough to tell you what I think, 
Save wish you happiness? 


RERUM PUBLICARUM CONVERSIO. 





Government is that which gives to society security and 
permanence. Government presupposes society. “Society is 
a contract; a partnership in all science and art; a partner- 
ship in all virtue and in all perfection.” Government is 
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society regulated “by the articles of agreement.” When 
society has adopted a constitution, and appointed executives, 
whose duties are determined by constitutional laws, it, as it 
were, breathes into itself life, and enters upon an organic exist- 
ence. When society, having “its true and natural foundation 
in the wants and fears of individuals,” is true to its origin, 
there is a necessity for the “administration of its affairs accord- 
ing to established constitutions, laws, and usages.” Now this 
life and necessary administration constitute government. The 
great object of government is, to render the rights of indi- 
viduals constituted in society secure and permanent; there- 
fore when society can combine in its constitution and laws 
all that is essential to satisfy the “wants,” and quiet the 
“fears of individuals,” it will have a government both secure 
and permanent. The difficulty lies in the imperfection of 
the articles ofagreement. In case of partnership between 
two individuals, if the articles of contract do not secure to 
each his rights, after a fair trial there will be a dissolution of 
partnership. Just so in reference to society: if it has estab- 
lished itself under a government which does not promote the 
ends sought, there will be a dissolution—a revolution. But, 
while the dissolution of a partnership is generally effected 
without difficulty, when it exists merely between two indi- 
viduals, when it exists between “many men of many minds,” 
as in society, a dissolution is seldom effected, and an agree- 
ment made, without an appeal to arms. Society, in pro- 
viding for its wants, for its own government, has always 
exhibited a great want of foresight and consideration in 
reference to future wants and exigencies; very little calcula- 
tion in respect to the continual progress of civilization. 
These two facts, (1) the difficulty of combining in any code 
of laws all that is essential to security and permanence, and 
(2) the error of not providing for the future, have been the 
cause of all those great revolutionary commotions which 
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have so often disintegrated society “into an unsocial, uncivil, 
unconnected chaos of elementary principles.” The custom 
of doing away with old forms of government, and replacing 
them by modern institutions, has become so prevalent, that 
it becomes us to inquire whether there are any limits to 
the right of revolution, and if we can prove that limitations 
do exist, to state them. 

If an organization, professing to have for its object the 
highest good of those under its constitution, gains a place 
among the nations of the earth, it evidently combines in its 
laws some, at least, of the essential principles of either 
security or permanence, or of both, No form of power could 
exist under the name of government, unless it really was, in 
some respects, what it professed to be. 

How often petty organizations have attempted to impose 
upon the world, let the pages of history tell. Then, too, 
presumption is in favor of what really exists, and against a 
change. Therefore, if a government is once established, and 
acknowledged by cotemporary nations, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that this government is successful, to some extent, 
in rendering society secure and permanent. We would not 
be understood to say, that every organization which, by 
some false policy, may have gained recognition from other 
powers, is to be considered as power ordained of God; but 
such contracts in society as have been true to their profes- 
sion, and have existed at least during one generation. 

Again, the world possesses many of “society’s alarms,” 
who, unless restrained, would often excite great commotions 
in society. For such there must be checks, and some simple 
comprehensive tests, to which society can appeal when thus 
threatened. Common sense and calm deliberation are not 
always exercised; therefore, unless self-evident reasons are 
given, we may only add fuel to the fire of public excitement. 

Now, what are some of the considerations and facts 
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which ought to influence the mind when a revolution is 
meditated. 

I. If a government, in its constitution and administration, 
does not interfere with man’s duty to God; if in its whole 
policy it acknowledges God as the source of all authority, 
no man, or combination of men, is justifiable in an attempt 
to excite a revolution. Men are not “morally at liberty, at 
their pleasure, and on their speculations of a contingent 
improvement,” to dissolve society into its elementary prin- 
ciples. A government, while recognising the supremacy of 
God, may be deficient in many respects; but as long as no 
“clear, simple, undisputed principle” of morality is disre- 
garded, that government ought to be considered as one of 
the powers ordained by God. 

II. In case there are glaring imperfections in the constitu- 
tion of society, or barefaced improprieties in its administra- 
tion, if every peaceful policy of reformation has not been 
tried in order to remedy these, a revolution is not justifiable. 
Who can tell how much blood has been needlessly shed 
by embroiling a nation in civil war, when a complete 
reformation might have been made in the form of the 
government by some of the many policies of peaceful legis- 
lation ; as national assemblies, petitions to those in power, by 
a dissemination of knowledge and truth among the common 
people. How often, on account of personal aggrandizement, 
has some slight pretext given occasion for ambitious men to 
inflame the popular mind with hatred toward existing rulers 
and forms of government. Indeed, many revolutions (at 
least commotions which have passed under the name of revo- 
lutions, when in reality the great object in view was the 
usurpation of the reins of power) have arisen out of indi- 
vidual difficulties. Any one who has read the history of 
central Europe during the middle ages, will readily under- 
stand how often promised reforms have turned out to be 
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increased thraldom. This limitation to the right of revolu- 
tion ought to be carefully impressed on the minds of future 
generations. A revolution should be a last resort, and even 
then it should be well considered whether “the actual evils 
endured” under the existing government, “are so great, that 
the aggravated evils of a revolution will be less; or whether 
the ultimate good to be gained is so great, that the aggravated 
evils of a revolution can be endured for the sake of it.” 
Examples governed by this consideration may be seen in the 
case of the revolt of the Netherlands and North American 
colonies. In Spain and Italy it was disregarded. 

III. A revolution is not justifiable when undertaken with- 
out any consideration of the rights of the common people. 
In reading history, one cannot but be amazed how often 
society has been dissolved by ambitious “would-be” kings, 
who have been able to excite the military to revolt, and by 
its aid to usurp the power which the military were sworn to 
support. In this way was accomplished the revolution in 
Spain. We do not say there was no cause for feelings of 
insubordination, or even for a revolution, if every other 
means of reformation had been tried; and if the common 
people had been prepared for a better state of government; 
but we do say, that the results of that revolution give 
undeniable evidence that the remedy was worse than the 
disease, for it opened the way for the complete subjugation 
of the people to the Roman power. A revolution was 
once meditated in France after this fashion; but the plot 
was discovered before any considerable part of the military 
were won over. 

There are some evident reasons why it is a bad policy to 
revolutionize by means of the soldiery: 1. Soldiers have 
very little sympathy for the people at large. They are 
accustomed to royalty, and in many respects without the 
wholesome restraints of society, and therefore think them 
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selves superior to the multitude. 2. After a conquest, they 
expect a share of the spoils. If victory is obtained in a revo- 
lution in their own country, of what will the spoils consist? 
Maybe to the soldiers there will be an increase of pay, 
derived from an almost insupportable taxation of the com- 
mon people, whilst to the officers will be awarded the estates 
of former lords and nobles, upon which the common people 
have their farms. 38. Although the prime movers may have 
been men of influence and worth before, if associated in 
power, supported by the military, they must please the sol- 
diers if they would not find themselves in the same predica- 
ment in which they had placed the former authority. 
Instances of this kind have occurred among the German 
princes before the twelfth century. 

IV. One of the most important considerations in reference 
to revolutions, is, that they should not be prematurely 
undertaken, even when they are meditated as a last resort. If 
there is need of a reform in a government, it is of paramount 
importance that the revolutionists should be agreed among 
themselves as to the plan to be pursued, as well as in refer- 
ence to the exact principles with which to replace those pur- 
posed to be overthrown. The French have more than once 
been overwhelmed in civil commotion, when the revolu- 
tionists, at least the majority of them, had very little idea of, 
and in fact very little interest in, what was being done, as 
long as their insatiable desire for novelty was gratified. O 
what a scene of bloodshed and anarchy will some of those 
bloodhounds of humanity have to answer for when the day 
of reckoning comes! 

No doubt there are times when governments have 
been ripe for revolution; times when the public mind has 
been so enlightened in respect to existing evils, that a revo- 
lution might have been effected without an appeal to arms; 
but if attempted too soon, as after there has been a revulsion 
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in public opinion, the evils of a revolution would not have 
been less than those endured under the old government. 

V. A revolution should not be attempted unless the pro- 
babilities of success are nearly conclusive. For it is evident, 
if a revolt is quelled, the chances for its future success are 
not very encouraging; and in all probability the existing 
power will take measures, either to utterly destroy, or at 
least to render powerless those engaged in the revolt. The 
final result will be, either a reformation in order to satisfy 
the public discontent, or a defiant increase of what was 
already unendurable. Examples of the latter have occurred 
more frequently than of the former. 

We have, in an imperfect manner, given a summation of 
lessons taught by all past history, as well as the judgments 
of some of the most eminent statesmen who ever lived. 
Examples could be cited in which these limitations of the 
right of revolution were not materially violated, and there- 
fore a beneficial result has been the issue. Also instances 
when these principles have been more or less observed, with 
a corresponding degree of success, Then, again, there are 
instances when all these considerations have been disre- 
garded, and re-subjugation has been the humbling conse- 
quence, as in some of the French revolts, and many of the 
struggles of the German States. 

It certainly is high time for the nations of the earth, 
having attained to such a christianized state of civilization, 
to refrain from such scenes of bloodshed and anarchy as 
have disgraced even the barbarous times of the middle ages. 
It is a strange, unaccountable fact, that this enlightened 
nineteenth century is being consumed by repeating the same 
old story. In Christian nations there seems to be a want of 
courage in the great men of the age. They hesitate to come 
out boldly on the side of right and humanity, and declare 
that governments ought to be regulated by the maxims of 
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the Bible. There is yet too much leaning to the wisdom of 
man. What a dreadful reserve it is that can deter men, 
having profited by the history of all past ages, from acknow- 
ledging “that righteousness exalteth a nation.” A great 
effort should be put forth in order to establish principles by 
which all national difficulties might be settled without an 
appeal to arms. Surely, to those who accomplish a task so 
glorious in its expected results, the world will be more 
indebted than to those who have made the greatest dis- 


coveries in science and art. 
LINDEN. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE. 





Calm is the sea of Galilee. 
The white-winged birds fly silent o’er 
Its deep blue tide. Upon the shore, 
The glistening pebbles lie; and they 
Roll to and fro with every sway 
Of the cool surge. The distant sails 
Seem moving with the gentle gales 
That from Mount Hurron softly blow— 
Mount Hurron pale with drifted snow. 
How calm is Galilee! 


Oh! wake, calm sea of Galilee! 
The clouds of snow hang high in air, 
And some are tinged with roses fair, 
Reflected in the tranquil deep— 
Gennesaret—reposed in sleep. 
And naught is heard, save where the wind 
Comes rustling from the groves behind, 
And tosses high the new-born spray, 
Born into life, at close of day. 
The palm trees on the pebbly brink, , 
Bend low their leafy boughs to drink. 

Oh! wake Gennesaret! 
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Dark is the sea of Galilee. 
Thick gloom hangs o’er Mount Tabor’s side, 
And shadows deep are gathering wide 
O'er the still fields. The children gaze 
Upon the clouded sun’s dim rays, 

, And play no more. The bleating flocks 
Seek safe retreat among the rocks, 
And frightened nature trembling lies, 
All passive, gazing on the skies. 

But, hark! a low and thrilling hum 
Comes o’er the sea like beat of drum. 
O, dark Tiberias! 


Roused is the sea of Galilee. 
The darkling Jordan foams with fear; 
The lake so tranquil, calm, and clear, 
Is white with rage. The lightnings flash, 
And thunders echo—billows crash 
Against the doomed veseel’s mast, 
Which breaking, buries all at last. 
The shipwrecked mariner’s last cry 
Ascends the dark, then gleaming sky, 
As praying—gasps—he sinks to die. 

O tempest-tossed Gennesaret ! 


Calm—once again is Galilee. 
While raged the storm upon the wave, 
A vessel rode. Oh! who could save 
Her sinking crew? The waves rolled high, 
And dark above—the boding sky. 
Christ spoke—the God—his calm words thrill 
The obedient tempest—* Peace! be still.” 
* * 7 7 * 
The fishermen gaze on the deep; 
Silent, they drag their nets along, 
The winds are hushed—the waters keep 
Murmuring with every dash—a song. 
The moon, all robed in silver bright, 
Shines empress of the star-lit eve, 
And the white birds take silent leave 
Of the cold blue eternal night. 
O Love! ‘tis now thy holy power 
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Moves—-thrills the passions of the soul, 
As gazing on the twinkling stars that roll 
Through space, we feel the influence of the still night hour, 


Calm—calm is Galilee. 
Quiver EnamMa, 





> 
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SHELLEY READING KEATS. 





The thoughts in this paper were suggested by reading an 
account of the shipwreck of the poet Shelley, whose corpse 
was washed ashore in the Bay of Spezzia, having in one of 
the pockets of its dress an open volume of the poetry of 
Keats. It would indeed be of very little importance to give 
in detail the incidents connected with the affair. 

Shelley setting sail in a peculiar kind of Italian vessel; 
pacing the deck, as he reads “Hyperion,” and admires the 
wonderful genius of the writer; the storm; the sudden 
death; all these are too well known to be enlarged upon. 
But other thoughts arise, thoughts of more importance, and 
which, for the sake of justice alone, demand some comment. 

It will, therefore, be our purpose to speak of the poetical 
talents of John Keats, the nature of the ungrateful attacks 
upon hjs genius by the Quarterly, and Shelley’s attempt to 
rescue his friend’s fame from oblivion. 

In the beginning of the 19th century, there arose a man in 
England, who, by his natural talent and genius, caused all 
the literary world to read with feelings of surprise and admi- 
ration his writings. He was feeble in constitution, but his 
mind was vigorous and untiring in the prosecution of his 
task. He wrote with an energy which belonged to a man of 
a stronger frame of body, and the result was, that at his 
untimely death at the age of twenty-four, he left a collection 
of poems, some of which, for their originality of conception 
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and beauty of thought, together with grace of expression, 
have seldom been equalled. We do not claim that he was a 
finished writer in all respects, though the probability is that 
he would have been, had he not died in the midst of his 
glory. But John Keats was a writer of much merit, and 
would in time have won a wreath that would not soon have 
withered. His epitaph would not have been, as he wished it 
to be on his death-bed, 


“ Here lies one, 
Whose name is writ in water ;” 


but it would have been something expressive of the worth 
and talent of the writer, and which will yet be appropriate, 
when the minds of an hitherto prejudiced public will suffer 
themselves to be freed from the influence of a certain Zoilus, 
who, thus secured by his mask, hurled against Keats venom- 
ous shafts, which caused his death from broken-heartedness, 
at the age of twenty-four. Surely the flower of so much 
promise of fragrance was nipped in the bud. 

Criticism, when given from feelings of kindness, is cal- 
culated to do much good. Books on the subject, which 
fairly set forth the aim of this art, from the days of Aris- 
totle down to Kame, have been eagerly sought after and 
obtained. With the age, it also increased, and in our day 
it has become an avocation to which many have been 
called, but which, however, few have honored. The greater 
part have a base object in view, and when we see men 
whose only aim is to rend the few rough stones that appear 
in a work, and not to notice the many brilliant jewels 
with which it is set, we should, in justice to humanity, 
call them calumniators, not critics. They don’t judge; they 
do slander. 

And when they find an author of independent thought and 
different views from themselves in politics, they attempt, and 
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are too often successful, to bring him to sorrow. To appeal 
to the public is vain. They are the strong party. They are 
the paid party of the government. 

Then 


“Who killed John Keats?” 
“T,” says the Quarterly, 
So savage and tartarly; 
“*Twas one of my feats.” 


“ Who shot the arrow? 
The poet-priest Milman, 
(So ready to kill man,) 
Or Southey, or Barrow ?” 


What was the object of this attack? Admitting that the 
weapons used were fatal, ¢. e., brought on his death, is Keats 
still dead in our memories, or has he secured, with the 
advance of time, a meritorious fame? 

When Keats published his first poems, they were made 
the subject of much criticism, and ground was taken against 
him, not so much for the sake of rendering his writings 
unpopular, as for creating in the mind of the public a strong 
dislike to the man himself. His conscience did not allow 
him to be swayed by the people, neither was his one of those 
minds which are gained over to the cause of any party by 
threats. It was his misfortune to be of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and those repeated attacks on his writings, though 
they were made by persons who could not see the superiority 
of Lord Byron over the poet Milman, gave him such an 
heart-ache, that he was obliged to leave his native land, and 
seek the more genial clime of Rome. But it was of no avail; 
a consumption took hold of him, and he found an early 
grave. But though Keats lives no longer in the body, is he 
really dead in our hearts? Shall we weep for Adonais? or 
is there not rather cause for rejoicing, since Shelley has 
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taken his cause up, and pleaded it with pathos in the elegiac 
Adonais? 


“ He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais.” 


Yes, Shelley is his defender, and with his cause in his hands 
we need have no fear. His writings will be set on a firm 
basis; and, slandered no longer by a wicked set of men, he 
will hold his now acknowledged rank among poets. 
Probably Shelley’s last mortal act was reading Keats. 
The book was found open in his pocket, and it was no doubt 
his last desire that Keats might be honored as a poet. 
Mournful dirges have been sung by eloquent bards over 
the remains of lost friends. Temples erected In Memoriam 
have been innumerable. But here we have action, “which 
speaks louder than words;” here is love displayed which 
does not lose its power with loss of life. The ship is 
sinking; he still reads, and as the vessel goes down, the 
book, still open, is put in the pocket, and all that breathed 


in Shelley is vanished. 
Mas. 





+ 
+ 
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HOME AND ITS INFLUENCE. 





The relations existing between God and man are alike 
intimate and important, and as each individual sustains a 
vital connection with his Maker, there is of necessity, there- 
fore, between man and man a common bond and brother- 
hood. God, in the capacity of Creator, has placed in the 
souls of his creatures different feelings and principles—out- 
goings of love and affection, as well as disregard for certain 
objects. Deep in the human heart has he lodged the love 
for parent and benefactor, but no one thing has a deeper hold 
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upon a man’s nature than that real, or ideal spot, beautifully 
called home. It is the one brilliant focus where all the rays 
of a man’s goings, however wandering and distant, ever con- 
verge. “As the moon, whether visible or invisible, always 
controls the tides of the ocean,” so this revered spot never 
fails to control the tides of the soul. Of nothing can it more 
truly be said, that it is what we ourselves make it, than 
home; for although such a place may exist without any 
thing of attraction or delight, yet we are constantly inclined 
to connect with it the idea of happiness. Whether it shall 
be joyous, or contrary, must needs be dependent upon those 
forming the home-circle, and hence it is that our estimate of 
it must not be arrived at by a mere superficial glance at its 
neat grassy lawns, or beautiful exterior, but by entering 
within the sanctum itself, and noticing whether discord or 
harmony is wont to prevail. Deceitfulness and spurious 
outward show form such a large part in the composition of 
human nature, that investigation, rigid and scrutinizing, 
must be had, before a true decision can be secured. To 
some, indeed, home is but a mere resting-place from labor 
and business—a sort of accommodation, by the way—and is 
never in their thoughts so elevated as to be disconnected 
from gain or profit. To others it assumes the form of a 
pleasant place to pass time, well adapted for those whose 
favorite song is, “Nothing to do;” while to a third class it 
is, as it should be, the source and fountain of everything 
pure and exalting. Although to the minds of each class the 
fact as to what constitutes a home is very different, yet to it 
they all give more or less homage, as it coincides with their 
peculiar views. To the hardy sailor, who when young was 
cast out upon the world, and has spent his whole life upon 


? 


the sea, old ocean has become a home, and though in truth 
it would be most repugnant to many, yet to him it has 
charms nowhere else to be equalled. Circumstances have 
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the remains of lost friends. Temples erected In Memoriam 
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upon a man’s nature than that real, or ideal spot, beautifully 
called home. It is the one brilliant focus where all the rays 
of a man’s goings, however wandering and distant, ever con- 
verge. “As the moon, whether visible or invisible, always 
controls the tides of the ocean,” so this revered spot never 
fails to control the tides of the soul. Of nothing can it more 
truly be said, that it is what we ourselves make it, than 
home; for although such a place may exist without any 
thing of attraction or delight, yet we are constantly inclined 
to connect with it the idea of happiness. Whether it shall 
be joyous, or contrary, must needs be dependent upon those 
forming the home-circle, and hence it is that our estimate of 
it must not be arrived at by a mere superficial glance at its 
neat grassy lawns, or beautiful exterior, but by entering 
within the sanctum itself, and noticing whether discord or 
harmony is wont to prevail. Deceitfulness and spurious 
outward show form such a large part in the composition of 
human nature, that investigation, rigid and scrutinizing, 
must be had, before a true decision can be secured. To 
some, indeed, home is but a mere resting-place from labor 
and business—a sort of accommodation, by the way—and is 
never in their thoughts so elevated as to be disconnected 
from gain or profit. To others it assumes the form of a 
pleasant place to pass time, well adapted for those whose 
favorite song is, “Nothing to do;” while toa third class it 
is, as it should be, the source and fountain of everything 
pure and exalting. Although to the minds of each class the 
fact as to what constitutes a home is very different, yet to it 
they all give more or less homage, as it coincides with their 
peculiar views. To the hardy sailor, who when young was 
cast out upon the world, and has spent his whole life upon 
the sea, old ocean has become a home, and though in truth 
it would be most repugnant to many, yet to him it has 
charms nowhere else to be equalled. Circumstances have 
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made his home for him, and about it, and it alone, do his 
best affections cluster. He has no sympathy with that per- 
son who tells him that he is mistaken—that a true home is 
impossible without hill and dale, a view of land as well as 
sea, because to him such things have no part in its making. 
The native Switzer, when for a time absent from the land of 
his birth, may sojourn among vales and glens the fairest 
beneath the skies, yet he ever keeps the eye of his mind 
upon those of Switzerland, to him surpassingly fairer; and 
whatever else, as he passes along, may serve to engross his 
attention, or occupy his thoughts, he has a little secret cham- 
ber of the heart dedicated to home, and into it nothing can 
intrude as a rival. When he looks upon the vine-clad hills 
of sunny France, he brings before him the hills visible from 
the old homestead, craggy and precipitous though they are, 
as still more charming, and the deafening roar of the ava- 
lanche rushing down their sides is to him sweeter by far 
than the harvest song of the vineyard; and as he admires 
the costly palaces reared to luxurious ease, his mind turns 
back to a little rustic cottage, in a pleasant Swiss vale, dearer 
to him than any structure ever erected-for pleasure’s votaries. 

“ As when we pick from the sea-shore a bright shell, and, 
though afterward a thousand miles distant, by placing it to 
our ear we will hear it sing of the sea; so, however far away 
one may be from his home, his heart will always sing of the 
loved ones there.” In a word, each one thinks that there is 
comparatively but one charming spot on the earth, and that 
spot is home. Here we can see a beautiful design of our 
Creator, in giving to each one a love for a particular object, 
and as the channels of their desires run in an entirely differ- 
ent direction, they each are unpolluted by prejudice or jeal- 
ousy. 

At this point, we can almost say that human nature itself 
is basely inconsistent. One of its fundamental principles, 
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“Always to keep alive the flame of envy,” is here turned 
aside. Let any one be possessed of a nook or corner to 
which he can revert and call it his home, and it will be his 
last thought to covet that of another, however beautiful in 
appearance. This seems to be an instance in which God 
permits a man to be perfectly contented, and that it should 
be so is very natural, for what is home but the place which 
has witnessed our gradual growth upward, becoming each 
day dearer, whose every little point of interest has been 
entwined into our very being, and made a part of ourselves. 
As soon, therefore, as you take away these particular fea: 
tures of it from one, then it becomes to that one a very wil- 
derness, desolate and drear. The unnoticed peasant boy, 
accustomed and endeared to his rural life, would, if trans- 
ferred to the abode of luxury, be as the imprisoned moun- 
tain bird. Though seemingly lifted up in rank, he would in 
truth be “A pigmy perched on Alps, a pigmy still.” Such 
is the constitution of our being, that there must be between 
the one loving and the object loved a perfect harmony; a 
holy, responsive chord. Love is one of the grand levers, by 
the power of which difficulties of immense proportions are 
removed from our way. 
“We live by admiration, hope, and love, 
And e’en as these are well and widely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 

Probably the greatest blessing to be found connected with 
home is its happy influence on young men. It matters not 
how far astray from rectitude one has gone, or how low he 
has sunk by yielding to passion, if ever there has sprung up 
from the depths of his defiled heart a shining, sparkling 
bubble of noble resolution, it has in almost every case been 
connected with thoughts of home. As he sees pictured in 
vivid colors before him, the ever-indulgent father, and espe- 
cially that saint-like mother, the measure of whose love is 
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“full, pressed down, and running over,” he fain would reno- 
vate his life, and kindle into a dazzling brilliancy the smo- 
thered spark of good intent. Hence it is that when we see 
one in whom vice has wrought so complete a work, whose 
eyes have been so closely sealed to everything exalting, as 
to prevent the associations of home from finding in his cold 
and desolate heart a welcome, that we regard such a case as 
far from hope. Satan himself wishes to secure no stronger 
hold upon a victim,,than having deadened every pure affec- 
tion blooming in his soul, to set him adrift, exposed to the 
pitiless multitude. Selfishness has always been such a 
darling sin among the masses, that “Number One” seems to 
be the “ Summum Bonum,” and he who is launched out upon 
the sea of life, without oar or rudder, relying upon the assist- 
ance of other voyagers for a safe destination, will in most 
cases meet with sad shipwreck. 

At home, if anywhere, should harmony dwell, and each 
member work for one common object, the happiness of the 
whole. A cheerful fireside group, rejoicing in each other’s 
pleasures, and shedding for each other the tear of sympathy 
and holy feeling, is the nearest earthly approximation to the 
felicity of heaven. God has graciously seen fit to gladden 
the heart of the tired pilgrim, by these refreshing oases scat- 
tered through the wilderness of the world. However callous 
or indifferent others may be to our particular necessities, 
there is one place—one city of refuge to which the perse- 
cuted traveller may flee for safety—one little circle of hearts 
from which he may draw consolation and comfort. So firm 
a seat in the breast has the affection for home, that the poor 
outcast, who never in reality could claim one, pictures before 
his mind some ideal spot on which to fix his thoughts, and 
clusters around it everything happy that his imagination 
can paint, as if it should be remembered though all things 
else were forgotten. Let us then keep ever bright this 
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divinely-implanted affection, and while we with grateful 
hearts thank a kind Providence for a home, let sympathy, 
which proves its genuineness by deeds of mercy, well up 
from our hearts towards those deprived of this priceless 
benison. Would that upon the standard of every people 
might be inscribed the glorious sentiment, “True to our 
God, to our country, and to our homes.” 
DUKE. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE SENTINEL. 





The day before Marengo’s fight, 
The Emperor rode alone, 

And gazed upon his men of might, 
On whom the morning shone. 


And as he galloped ’long the plain, 
Beneath the mountain’s base, 

With careless ease and slackened rein, 
His horse with gentle pace; 


On sudden, from the mountain high, 
An eagle screamed aloud ; 

The charger heard the piercing cry, 
And back, with fear, he cowed. 


But swiftly starting to his feet, 
With lightning speed he sprung; 

The Emperor tottered in his seat, 
And to the pommel clung. 


Onward they sped with might and main, 
Swift o’er the ground they passed ; 

The rider checked his horse in vain, 
Each moment thought his last. 


When sudden, from within a wood 

Through which the journey lay; 
Where watchfully a sentry stood, 
To guard the dangerous way— 
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A soldier rushed, with nimble tread, 
To stay the frightened steed ; 

He grasped the charger neath the head, 
And checked his dangerous speed. 


The Emperor turned him to the youth, 
And found him ’mong the ranks, 

Then grasped his hand, and said forsooth— 
“Captain, receive my thanks.” 


“Of what?” forthwith the soldier cried, 
The rider to retard; 

The Emperor smiled, and soft replied, 
“A Captain of my Guard.” 


Then flinging down his rifle true, 
To camp he gaily walked, 

And ’mong the men went sauntering through 
To where two corporals talked. 


Surprised to see such boldness shown 
By one from ’mong the crowd, 

To fortune and to fame unknown,— 
With scorn they cried aloud: 


“Fellow! how dare you rudely stay 
Where your superiors stand?” 
He pointed where the Emperor lay, 
And said, “’Tis his command.” 
TARTAN. 


IMMORTALITY. 


As we see life in all its manifestations, and society in its 
giddy whirl of gaiety and pleasure, we are brought almost 
unconsciously to the contemplation of ourselves, not only as 
we exist in the present, but our connection with the future. 
Even the most thoughtless suddenly become philosophers, 
and reasoning from cause to effect, they trace their being to 
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God himself—the great Cause and Author of all things. 
Here the great doctrine of cause and effect has found its 
limit, because from our own idea of God—say nothing of the 
teaching of the Scriptures—we cannot conceive of him as 
deriving his existence and power from another. Thus this 
great principle, universal in its application within the range 
of the finite, becomes to us as if it were not, when it passes 
into the region of the infinite. But we are not satisfied in 
tracing out, or at least in accounting for, our existence, by 
referring it to an omnipotent being whom we call God. We 
desire to know what is to be the character of the vital 
principle within us, as to durability or mutability. In other 
words, is death an annihilation, or is it simply a dissolution 
of an organization composed of two parts, viz., the soul 
and the body? Does the soul, which is the vital or ani- 
mating part of our organism, continue to live after death? 
Is man immortal? 

This is the subject at which we propose for a short time 
to look, and to which your attention is now invited. It is 
true that we cannot expect to discuss it in that deep philoso- 
phical manner exhibited in the “Tusculan Disputations” of 
Cicero, or in the searching Analogy of Butler; but it is a 
subject in which every man must be interested, and which 
he should view in the light of the particular feelings and 
principles which characterize him. 

As we expect to look at this question entirely independent 
of the information which the Scriptures give us, we must 
view it simply in the light which our own reason directs, 
from what we know of the beings concerned. 

I. God. 
II. Man. 

I. Under the former, our first inquiry will be, Js it impos- 
sible for man to be immortal if God so wills? For if it is, our 
question is atan end. We shall see. We assume, of course, 
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that there has been an intelligent author of creation, that the 
universe has had a Maker, and that it is now controlled by a 
Being of infinite intelligence, whether we call that being 
God, or the Great Spirit, or by any other name. This being 
is, according to our own conception of him, possessed of 
infinite power, the manifestations of which are found in 
nature. They are seen in the majesty of the planets, as they 
roll glittering in their celestial orbs, in the stupendous 
sublimity of the universe, and in the silent “music of the 
spheres,” by the consummate grandeur of their movements 
and the infinite harmony of their operations. But the Great 
Being has shown his power and wisdom in another creation 
—the creation of man. The greatest thing a man can 
wonder at is himself. He is the crowning work of the 
Almighty, as far as known to us. He is wonderful in his 
organization, and especially in the constitution of his mind. 
Now all these things God has made. They are all concep- 
tions of the divine mind—things which God conceived of, 
and then made. These things go to show the power of God, 
that he is omnipotent, that all things are possible with him. 
It does not follow from this that he can do everything that 
can be mentioned in language. He cannot do things in their 
own nature impossible. He cannot make light and darkness 
exist in the same place at the same time. He can, however, 
do all possible things. We then see the power of God as 
manifested in his works—in his making and controlling the 
universe, in his making man. Now we wish to ask, is it 
rational, or in the slightest degree reasonable, to suppose that 
an omnipotent God could make man, and yet be entirely 
inadequate to his preservation? We must, knowing as we 
do God’s omnipotence, acknowledge to him the power of 
preserving the soul separated from, as well as connected with 
the body. 

2. Having now assumed, what no one in his senses will 
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deny, that the universe has had an intelligent maker, we 
wish to make another deduction from it, viz., that nothing 
was created without a purpose, or appropriate destiny. It 
would be inconsistent with our idea of God, to suppose that 
he, an omnipotent and intelligent Creator, would create 
works infinite in extent, and so wonderful, that our lan- 
guage fails to furnish terms expressive enough to speak of 
them, and yet that he created these things without design, 
and without any appropriate destiny or mission for each to 
fulfil; that he placed the moon and the stars where they are 
by mere chance; that he made man without any rational end 
for him—in one word, that the universe is a conglomeration 
of nonsensical creations. Facts—say nothing of reason— 
utterly overthrow this idea. They show that all nature 
manifests an intelligent design on the part of the Creator. 
They show that if one planet were removed from our 
system, there would be a complete revolution in the whole 
solar arrangement, and that if the sun were blotted out of 
existence, no one could predict what a rushing and jostling 
there would be in the realms of celestial space. Every thing 
must and does act its part in the great drama of the uni- 
verse. From this state of things, we infer that design is uni- 
versal throughout the works of God. Shall we conclude 
that man is an exception to this rule? Is he without an 
appropriate destiny? We cannot believe it without doing 
violence to our nature. 

In order to explain what is meant by destiny, we here make 
a digression from the subject as analyzed. By destiny we 
understand the ultimate end for which a thing has been 
created, and is manifested in the realization of that which is 
in harmony with the nature, character, or quality of a 
thing. 

II. We now have, in general terms, what we are to 
understand by destiny, and to know what is to be the 
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destiny of man, we have only to see what it is which har- 
monizes with his being. What is the grand idea that he 
carries with him, without which he is not complete? For 
what, from his nature and being, was he designed? We 
answer, Jmmortality ; and the proof of it must lie in what we 
know of man, regard being had for what has already been 
said. 

1. We state as our first proof, that annihilation is incon- 
sistent with the nature of man as he conceives of himself. 
What feelings would pervade a man if he felt the conviction 
within him that he was but the “creature of a day,” that he 
was made to pass his existence in a “vale of tears,” to be 
followed by utter annihilation and ruin. There is something 
shocking, terrible, and horrifying in the thought. Annihila- 
tion! Is God, who has made me, and implanted within me a 
life, suddenly to transform me into an eternal nothing? 
Even demons, as they lay prostrate upon the burning lake 
of hell, tormented with dreadful flames, Milton, in his Para- 
dise Lost, makes exclaim the universal sentiment: 


“For who would loose, 
Tho’ full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander thro’ eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion?” 


The feeling that inspired this sentiment belongs to all 
spiritual beings. It is in this that man differs from the 
brute creation. Man lives in the future. He is constantly 
reaching forward in his eternal existence. He feels that he 
lives to improve, and to grasp the better things beyond. 
Not so the brute. He lives in the present. He does not 
provide for his future wants. He knows only of the present. 
He thinks of food only when he is hungry, water only when 
he is thirsty, shelter only when the beating storm is raging 
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around him. When his hunger is satiated, he straightway 
forgets that there is such a condition. When his thirst is 
quenched, there is no apprehension of its return. Now, why 
were these differences between man and the dumb brute 
made, if there are not different destinies in store for each? 
The brute thinks not of eternity or immortality, while man 
lives with sole reference to his eternal destiny. This is 
natural to him. The truth is, that immortality, not anni- 
hilation, is what a man learns from his own nature. Can 
we then believe that God gave us a nature which forces us 
to look after what will prove a cheat and a lie? 

2. If we reject immortality as the destiny of man, we are 
unfitted for the present life. It is like cutting the chord 
that binds us to our own nature. Man becomes a mere sen- 
sual being, because the great sphere for his spiritual being 
is cut off. He is rendered incapable of virtue, and if he 
becomes inclined to worship anything, Epicurus only is his 
god. His only motto is, “Come, let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” Its sentiments would be 
chanted in his revelries, and its principles would pervade his 
whole life—co-habitation would cease, and man would live 
like the cattle or the beasts of the field. Every one, from 
his present feelings, knows that such a life would do vio- 
lence to his nature. He feels that it is only with the idea of 
a noble and exalted future that he can have grand concep- 
tions and an honorable being. True sublimity in life is 
only attained as the soul swells with the thought of an eter- 
nal existence. Then it is that virtue, and therefore true hap- 
piness in this life, becomes possible, and man’s resemblance 
to the eternal God appears. 

8. The conviction of immortality is universal, as is proved 
by the consciousness of the race. 

1. It belongs to the people of every country. 

2. It belongs to the people of every age. 
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1. Go to the seats of intellectual culture, and to those 
countries where man is seen in his most perfect develop- 
ment, and you will find his being animated with the thought 
of an eternal existence. Go, again, to the abodes of heathen- 
ish darkness, where the intellects of man are beclouded with 
the most absurd superstitions, and the same conviction will 
there exist. Why? Simply because they are human beings. 
It exists in the rising civilization of the western world, and 
in the faded life of oriental countries, among the people of 
the burning climes of the tropical regions, and the ice-bound 
coasts of Greenland. Wherever there is a man, there you 
can find the conviction of immortality. 

2. This idea is confined to no particular age of the world. 
Take up the literature of any nation of antiquity, and as you 
see the feelings and sentiments of the people portrayed there- 
in, you will find the little rivulets of the immortal idea per- 
vading the literary mass. Do not think that the conviction 
of immortality is a discovery of modern philosophers and 
moralists. It is as old as the human race—was born with 
the first man, and will be found in the last man. Many great 
and noble men, although surrounded by the darkest heathen- 
ism, quickened by a true sense of their dignity and the 
nobility of the creation of man, have, in different ages of the 
world, written treatises upon this subject, which, if they 
were not an outburst of the nature of man, we would almost 
believe to be the work of inspiration. The fact is, that they 
saw so plainly the harmony between man and the idea of an 
eternal existence, that they were forced to think and reason 
upon the subject. Their noble natures felt a longing after 
that which earth cannot afford. It was thus with Cicero, 
when he penned his treatise upon the immortality of the 
soul. It was so with Socrates, when he calmly embraced 
death as a transporter to a nobler state. All these things go 
to show that this is no modern idea, but an intuitive convic- 
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tion of man arising out of his very nature and constituting a 
part of himself. It is the result of no investigation, no pro- 
cess of reasoning, but a primary intuition of the intelligence. 

8. Another proof of immortality is found in the infinite 
power of expansion which belongs to the human mind. Our 
minds at birth are mere germs. They exist in a potential 
form, and are capable of an endless progression. As the 
acorn, insignificant and undeveloped, remaining upon the 
ground unnoticed by the most critical observer, germinates 
and grows into the mighty oak, the proud king of the forest, 
so the human mind, in infancy scarcely perceptible, expands 
and grows, until it has the power to grasp the greatest intri- 
cacies, to “exhaust worlds, and then imagine new.” But 
there is one essential and radical difference between the 
phenomena of the acorn and the human mind. The former, 
in a limited time, looses its power of growth and develop- 
ment. It is not so with the latter. Its power of growth is 
infinite, and if stopped at dll, it must be by death. But this 
is the question at issue. Is it supposible, or at all reason- 
able, that God would give to the human mind capabilities 
and capacities, without the power to make use of these 
capacities? In other words, if God has given us but a 
limited duration, why has he adapted us to an infinite 
duration? We cannot believe that he is so inconsistent with 
himself. We cannot believe that he has given the whole 
range of inferior nature—if we may so speak—faculties 
equal to capacities, and yet that, in this respect, man, his 
noblest and greatest work, should be neglected. 

4. Immortality may be presumed from the phenomena of 
death. A man has two lives linked together, and when both 
are at play, we have the man as we see him in this world. 
One of these lives is the spiritual, the other the sensuous. 
Death snaps the cord that binds the two together. The 
example of death from old age will suit our purpose best. 
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Reader, call to mind some one whom you have known to 
pass from the meridian of life almost to its closing sunset. 
Remember how firm he was wont to tread the pavement, 
and how his stalwart frame gave evidence of manly strength 
and vigor. Now he walks with trembling step, and his 
whole frame is like a tottering tower; yet he still lives on, 
with powers of mind stronger in growth, and more matured, 
though perhaps not so active, for this depends upon the 
state of the mortal coil within which the vital principle is 
enclosed, until he passes calmly away into what seems 
to us an eternal sleep. Now what has taken place here? 
Simply this: the animal frame has done its work, and 
refuses farther to perform its functions, though the spiritual 
life, up to the very point of death, where the very transition 
seems to take place, is as active, if not more active than ever. 
If this were a process of annihilation, would it not be reason- 
able to suppose that both the natures of man would grow 
weak and perish together? Yet who ever heard of a weak 
or a dead soul? No; as stated in the beginning, man is 
composed of two natures, and death snaps the cord that 
binds them together. The animal dies and crumbles to the 
dust, and the soul lives on for ever. 

5. We state, in the last place, that no reasons can be 
brought forward against the doctrine of man’s unending 
existence, and this is not true, because the subject is so far 
beyond our conception of it, that we know nothing about it. 
Nature is a great teacher, and if you will go to her, and sit 
humbly at her feet, she, in her “still, small voice,” will 
whisper in your ear that which will thrill your very soul. 
From her you may learn of immortality, of a being not con- 
fined in homely dust, but free from earth and that which is 
earthy, to explore unrestrained the inexhaustible fountains 
of knowledge, the wonders of the universe. The fact that no 
objection can be brought against the doctrine of immortality, 
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and that nature is its stern advocate, will go far to confirm 
us in the sublime conviction. Reader, are you acquainted 
with the history of the butterfly? It seems to us beautifully 
to prefigure the destiny of man. Its first active life is the 
homely worm, unsightly as it crawls upon the bare-faced 
earth. It next assumes a chrysaled form, lifeless and insen- 
sible, if not a kind of death; when suddenly it comes forth 
in its golden array—the charming butterfly. Then it dwells 
among the flowers, kissing the rose-buds as it darts gaily in 
the genial sunshine, the synonym of happiness. How like 
man! Here he is a poor worm of the dust, in a sphere that 
does not satisfy his higher nature. What, then, is there 
improbable in the supposition that death is a process to a 
nobler state? Who will say that it is not a transporter of 
the soul to the presence of its Maker—to a world where, 
bereft of sin, it shall be made beautiful in the presence of its 
Creator? Is it not probable that, regenerated and renewed, 
the soul shall dwell in the Elysian bowers of God’s holy 
dwelling-place, there, under the smile of the Almighty, to 
worship him in happiness through all eternity? How genial 
is the thought to man’s nature, and how well the idea is sus- 
tained by every work of God! 

Without proceeding farther to show the relations of 
virtue and vice in this world to immortality, we must bring 
our subject to a close. It is an ennobling process to with- 
draw ourselves from the material world, and by self-commu- 
nion to look into the utmost recesses of our very nature, 
and there learn from ourselves the mysteries of our being; to 
see for what, from our own constitution, we are adapted, and 
picture before us that future that harmonizes with our 
nature. Especially is it gratifying when we find that our 
sphere is so exalted that it embraces eternity, and that the 
destiny of man is linked to that of his mighty Creator. Let 
us then cherish the immortal idea, for it will “grow with our 

VOL. XXIV.—29 
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growth,” and ennoble and exalt the being who holds it. It 
will make the mind at home in the labyrinths of deep and 
elevating thought, and better prepare the man for its realiza- 
tion in that celestial city, where, like a vast panorama, the 
‘fulness of knowledge” shall be spread out before his 
intellect, unfettered and unconfined. 





LEAVING COLLEGE. 





’T was eventide, and in a corner of the west, 

The sun had kissed the blushing sky a sweet good-night; 
All nature, in their wooing truly blest, 

Had clothed itself in robes of golden light. 


When from the walls of College quaint and grey, 
Which smiled upon us as we passed, 

I walked with friend, whose feelings, grave or gay, 
Had linked with mine into a friendship fast. 


For we had met in earlier days in village school, 
And like two ships upon a stream, had sailed along 
As consorts, guided by the teacher’s rule 
Through many a devious path of right and wrong. 


Until, at length, safe landed in this common port, 
For four whole years in harbor snugly lay, 

Fitting out for voyage of somewhat different sort, 
Requiring anchor firm, and double-spliced main-stay. 


And now these four short minutes on the clock of God 
Had passed, to us like summer dream by fairy bower, 

Where Puck and all his sprites, with laugh and nod, 
Beguile in joyous dance the passing hour. 


Our sails all taut and trim, we launch once more 
These feeble barques on life’s wild ocean foam ; 

Two courses now, and standing out from shore, 
To seek by different paths a common home. 
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A common home, indeed, in which sad spot, 

How far apart soe’er we steer in parting now, 
We'll come at last to lie us down and rot, 

With cordage sadly rent, and badly damaged prow. 


I said, some time ago, like ships, but as we’re more, 
I'll just recall myself, and say to you, 

Friend, within whose heart is heaped the choicest lore 
Of College days, ‘‘Let’s ramble and review.” 


And as we walked beneath those rare old trees, 
That murmur with the thoughts of other days, 
And sing in music made by sturdy breeze, 
The fallen hero’s dirge, or freedom’s sounding lays: 


Our fancy bears us back when first we came, 
Two green and tender saplings in a foreign clime, 
To grow beneath their shade, and take the name 
Of Freshmen, in our young and verdant prime. 


Then night came on, with deepest silence round, 
And sable cloak, all spangled o’er with stars, 

But brought to us the Hogi’s fearful sound, 
With some few other College family jars. 


The College bell, that woke us from a sleep, 
Made heaven by a dream of loved ones far away, 
And drove us forth at morn in Greek to steep, 
While others pledge, in coffee hot, the smiling god of day. 


These things remembered, and the studies too, 
That, like a charm of some Egyptian priest, 
Made all the future seem a shining blue, 
And fed us even then with rarest feast. 


Then from old memory’s album out we took 
Some clear vignette of our Sophmoric year, 
When tutor wore a sly, suspicious look, 
And horns, not elf-like, stunned the frightened ear. 


The shining light of bonfire glowing grand, 
That, like a sun, our little college-world 
Made full of life, and as ’twas planned, 
A bold defiance upward hurled. 
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The Junior year, in which the shoot 
Had grown full soon a nobler tree, 
In deeper soil had fixed its root, 
And spread its branches wide and free. 


The mimic battle-fields on which we fought 
Yor honors that were thin and bare, 
Ccafirming what the Swan of Avon taught— 
«They lose the world who buy it with much care.” 


And yet, perchance, they found a place, 
In girding us for more substantial war, 
Where we may show the mettle of our race, 
And ride—who knows?—in real triumphal car. 


These all, and others, sober, silent, sad, 
In stately panorama pass along; 

The heart beats time, alternate gay and sad, 
And hears again the hymn or College song. 


The sick bed, too, had its appropriate place, 
The hushed and muffled silent tread 

Of patient watcher, and the grace 
Divine, that fell on some repentant head. 


The funeral throng, the pall, the knell, the tear, 
All come like shadows gaunt and tall, 

To throw their gloom upon the passing year, 
And tell us of a classmate’s final call. 


Thus did we, musing, slowly pass along 
The paths we trod in ramble oft before, 

And felt the spray of life sweep o’er us strong, 
As thus we walked upon its ocean shore. 





Then turning back to College halls again, 
As Luna rose in beauty, queen of light, 
We stood once more upon the campus plain, 
And said, for many years, our last good-night. 


Then early, when the drowsy morn 
Awoke and stretched itself across the sky. 
We parted silent, with a look forlorn, 
While others screamed a loud good-bye. 
Sioma. 
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COURAGE—PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND MORAL. 


The study of man in his relations to the world around 
him can never fail to be most interesting. Human nature, 
like an extensive landscape, assumes new interest as we view 
it from different standpoints. Too varied to be fully appre- 
ciated as a whole, we are obliged to content ourselves with 
looking at a few manifestations of it as they are presented to 
us from time to time. One of the most interesting of these, 
and one which constitutes an essential ingredient of true 
manliness, is courage. The power and willingness to encoun- 
ter difficulties in “his relations to the physical, intellectual, 
and moral world, which man possesses, is what we mean by 
courage. 

It is a heavenly gift, bestowed upon man as a means by 
which he may indicate his superiority over the brute, and 
also defend himself against his fellow-man who would 
oppress him. Sadly marred, it is true, by sin, and often 
perverted from its legitimate purpose, it nevertheless exists 
as a shield, wrought into the very texture of man’s being. 
It is not possessed by all to the same degree, owing, no 
doubt, in many cases to the constitution of our natures, but 
far oftener is it due to the evils of our early education. The 
system of training practised with the young in past time, 
when “dark rooms,” “witches,” “ghosts,” and “hobgoblins,” 
were familiar words in the nursery, was well calculated to 
disarm a child of all confidence in himself. We are happy 
to say these are, for the most part, now, at least, rejected. 

In a day like the present, when this principle is tried in 
the fire of deadly strife, and many an example of true heroic 
bravery adds new splendor to the glory of liberty’s cause, 
the son of America looks with pride on that iron-heartedness 
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which prompts his fellow-men, in the hour of their country’s 
peril, to dare even unto death. 

Nor is the exhibition of courage confined to modern times, 
or to the bloody field of carnage and strife, where all the 
passions of man are kindled with rage, and the spirit is all 
aglow with a desire for revenge. We see it in the ancient 
days, when, at Marathon, ten thousand Athenians defeat one 
hundred and twenty thousand Persians; and in the golden 
age of peace, when Columbus sets forth to discover a western 
continent. History teems with thousands of illustrious 
examples of courage, and the flowers on many a battle-field 
deriving their nutriment from the blood of the fallen, are 
eloquent with its praises. 

Thus far we have considered courage in the physical 
world merely, But when we enter, secondly, the intellec- 
tual world, where man is called to contend not with flesh 
and blood, but with difficulties attending the growth and 
development of his intellectual faculties; where knowledge 
is to be advanced and science promoted, we behold a pros- 
pect less hopeful, and are constrained to admit that the 
majority of those who move in this sphere are cowards. 
Some have fearlessly entered the field of conflict, and grap- 
pled with sable ignorance, but their ranks are thin. The 
greater number are found not in the van, sweeping their way 
through with the weapons which knowledge furnishes, but 
far in the rear, spreading false reports of victory achieved 
by themselyes, wearing the habiliments of knowledge, but 
possessed in full of the essence of ignorance. These are they 
who call that philosophy which is not philosophy, and while 
pretending to act for the intellectual benefit of their fellow- 
men, feed their worst passions and strengthen their most 
vicious inclinations, By subtle arguments and finely- 
wrought sophisms, they lie in wait to deceive; and, for the 
sake of personal aggrandizement, would beguile the innocent 
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and destroy the wavering. Do not our hearts often ache as 
we look abroad on the myriads of those who yield them- 
selves as willing subjects to superstition, which is the legiti- 
mate offspring of ignorance? How few have their faces 
steadfastly set toward a high standard of intellectual develop- 
ment. Through a want of courage to overcome ignorance 
and master truth, present pleasure and gratification are, in 
too many instances, substituted for diligent application to 
study. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” is the 
creed of very many, even among those who sit at the very 
fountain of learning, and instead of quaffing long, deep 
draughts of knowledge, they are contented with the feathery 
spray, which falls upon them from the minds of others, as 
they dash on in the pursuit of light and truth. A foe more 
formidable for evil than ignorance we cannot conceive to 
exist; and where it holds undisputable sway, it wields its 
sceptre with a cruel force. Under its power man is dead, 
even while he liveth. The beauties of the natural world, of 
earth, and air, and sea, from the shining orbs that wheel in 
space to the Foraminifera that do their silent, yet mighty 
work, far down in the depths of the ocean, are lost to such a 
one. He dwells on the earth as a traveller in a foreign land, 
and is destitute even of the little knowledge which man may 
acquire concerning himself. How strange it is, that in an 
enlightened land men will be so devoid of true courage of 
mind as tamely to submit to such a tyrant! 

As we turn, thirdly, to consider man in his relations to 
the moral world, accustomed though we are to regard him 
as depraved, we are struck with the wide-spread desolation 
which marks his course wherever there is a want of this 
moral heroism. 

Instead of looking truth full in the face, and receiving its 
infallible decision as to any course of action, man shrinks 
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from listening to the voice of conscience confirmed by rea- 
son, and rushes on madly wherever his own convenience and 
inclination lead him. The effects which result from a want 
of this courage are most ruinous, because where it exists the 
tendency of man to sink downward is counteracted. From 
the insidious temptations of lisping childhood to the totter- 
ing steps of old age, we are in constant need of this power. 
Temptation without, and defilement within, are foes that 
cannot be entirely banished in our present state, hence there 
must of necessity be a continual warfare, or a meek submis- 
sion to thraldom worse than death. When, in the thought- 
lessness of youth, the poisonous cup is for the first time pre- 
sented to the lips, better is it to be able to say no, than to be 
possessed ©* myriads of worlds without it. Resistance to 
temptation absent, and man becomes like to the helmless 
ship, driven about o’er the ocean of life at the beck of wind 
and wave, and dashed to pieces at last on the rocks of 
despair. 

The history of mankind in all ages shows plainly the pre- 
ponderance of physical courage over intellectual and moral. 
These are rare virtues, yet far more noble than that which 
man possesses in common with the brute creation. Let us 
then not be zealous to emulate men of Heenan’s stripe, but 
choose rather to dare with Galileo, and to suffer with Luther. 

MILTON. 





RELATIONS OF LIBERTY AND LAW. 

When, at the command of the Almighty Governor of the 
universe, creation began its existence, and, out of the jarring 
elements of chaos, order sprang forth, laws were established, 
by which the whole mass of created existences should work 
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together in perfect unison and undisturbed harmony. Law 
was the great power which was to regulate the operations of 
all nature; and such were to be its workings, that in every 
department the greatest good was to result. By law the 
planets were to revolve in their extended courses, and no 
rattling of machinery or noise of cumbrous engines was to 
attend their movements; worlds were to be suspended in 
air, with no visible support whatever; and yet these gigantic 
masses were to perform all their circuits in silent and 
sublime harmony. Day was to give place to night, and the 
glorious sun to sink into his ocean home, amid a spectacle so 
grand and sublime as to lack a comparison this side of 
heaven; the moon was to shed her calm and silvery light 
over silent nature, and the myriads of stars to sh¥ne like the 
thousand eyes of loved ones far away; and yet all was to be 
done in silence. Seasons were to change; winter winds 
should succeed summer showers, autumn frosts enrich the 
summer foliage, and spring, with dewy freshness, clothe 
again the earth in verdure. Oceans should toss and roll, 
rivers move on in their courses, and brooks caper in the 
sunlight. Vapors should arise, rains descend, and dews 
replenish the earth. Flowers should bloom in all their 
beauty, trees teem with the burden of their fruits, and vege- 
tation flourish in luxurious profusion—and all in harmony 
and order. 

How grand is the spectacle! How striking the example 
exhibited by the great Lawgiver himself, in the creation of 
this beautiful world! When we contemplate nature, and 
find that law, positive and decided, governs all of its many 
and various systems, and that each system has its own 
peculiar laws, and, further, that all these systems blend 
together in perfect harmony, we are led to wonder at the 
infinite wisdom of God, and to admire the workings of that 
law which gives to nature such glorious liberty. 

VOL, XxIv.—30 
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However eminently true it may be, that “law is liberty,” 
as regards the operations of nature, it is none the less so 
with respect to those of human government. Law is ever 
liberty. Without it nature would be one chaotic mass of 
contending elements. Instead of government and its attend- 
ant blessings, we should have anarchy and civil contentions 
of the most appalling character. Vice would lift on high its 
hideous head in the abode where virtue once had its home; 
and all the evils that flesh is heir to would possess and sting 
it with their cruel and poisonous darts. This goodly 
heritage, which contains so much that is amiable, honorable, 
and noble, would, without law, grow base, ignoble, and 
sinful. 

Law—constitutional law—is the great bulwark of national 
liberty. It is the great power which restrains the excesses 
to which the human mind is prone. It is indeed an impass- 
able barrier, against which the storms of passion may blow 
and rage with terrific fury, but the inevitable result is, 
that law overcomes all its low and insidious opposers, and 
stands an unscathed victor, amid the demolishment and 
wreck of its enemies. 

No better illustration, perhaps, of the effect of law upon 
the character of a people, and of the tendency which it has 
to enlightenment and liberty, could be presented, than the 
instance of our own beloved land, previous to the outbreak 
of the present gigantic rebellion. With our glorious Consti- 
tution—the fabric of such minds as those of Washington, 
Madison, and Jefferson—for a basis, we had erected a system 
of the most wise and beneficent laws to be found upon the 
statute books of any nation in the world. We had no con- 
flict of National and State authority. Each had its own 
peculiar sphere of action—each its own fixed and determined 
bounds. Under this system our advancement has been 
unparalleled in the history of national progress and civili- 
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zation, our common welfare the praise and wonder of the 
world, and our liberty without a peer in all Christendom. 

How marked has been the difference in Mexico, our unfor- 
tunate neighbor, where, instead of peace and happiness, we 
find continual contention and discord. Prosperity has given 
place to adversity, and where progress once was rife, degen- 
eracy and decline are now to be witnessed. The people 
know no rest, and prosperity and content are strangers in 
the abodes of that ill-favored land. Here we witness the 
results of lawlessness—confusion, disorder, and distress. 
And to-day, as we look with pity and commiseration upon 
poor, ill-starred Mexico—when we think what she is and 
what she might have been; and turning again to our own 
loved land, see with what a reckless hand the “powers that 
be” do tamper with our Constitution, and roll up our liber- 
ties as a scroll; when law, which has made us what we are— 
a mighty nation and a happy people—is trampled under 
foot, and the edict goes from the President as from a King, 
may we not tremble with anxiety for the safety of the law 
which gives us all liberty, happiness, and peace? 

Oh! let us not forget that in every branch of science, in 
every department of art, in every form of society, in every 
operation of nature, and in every system of government, law 
must exist. It is the great regulator in every instance, and 
by its operation order reigns instead of discord, and harmony 
instead of contention. Order is as much a consequent upon 
law as effect upon cause. Without law we can have no 
order; confusion must exist, and evil will inevitably result. 
Let us not, therefore, forget the province of law in its uni- 
versal application! Let us ever regard it as the great pro- 
tector of our rights, and the safeguard of our liberties! Let 
us cherish it as our only hope; defend it because it is our 
continual defence; and love it for the good it does! 

OLD STYLE. 
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Editor's Gable. 


—_———— 


“Every beginning must have an ending,” so our “Editorial” must be 
subject to the same general law. There are many things which, while 
their beginning is excellent, have a decidedly different ending, and “‘vice 
versa ;” while there are others good or defective throughout their whole 
career; and as we do not claim that our editorial will be the best or the 
poorest, we will rest content with an humble position, and strive to arrange 
our Table in an unostentatious manner, and endeavor to make our viands 
palatable, and not altogether tasteless, to a few of its readers, at least; 
well knowing that there are many tastes to gratify, some liking their 
mental food done up rare, others would have it well done, and highly sea- 
soned with witty and humorous sentences, floating about, here and there, 
in the midst of grave and serious compositions. 

No “ Mag.” would be complete minus its Editor’s Table; this being the 
case, our “Lit.” must have this necessary and customary appendage. 
Some persons may think it an easy task to edit a magazine; to these indi- 
viduals we would say, undertake to get out the February number of the 
“ Nassau Lit.,” and you will find quite the contrary to be the case; and 
they would learn that 


“ Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits.” 


Another vacation, with all its delightful memories, its happy times, its 
joys and griefs, has passed away, and is now numbered among the things 
that were. Sleigh-rides—the most desired and cherished of our winter 
sports, who does not feel inspired with new energy, and who does not 
fairly dance with joy, at the bare mention of these two monosyllabic 
words? what a vast amount of pleasant anticipations and memories do 
they convey to each lover of a horse, sleigh, and a pretty lass! how 
quickly the time glides away, with “tinkling bells” upon the horse, and 
“‘silvery-toned belles” in the sleigh—have been taken, and many a moonlit 
scene of frolic and love-making has been carried on, “with none to molest 
or make them afraid.” 
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Balls, dances, sociables, and parties, have been attended, and the 
“light fantastic toe” has reigned supreme until the wee small hours of 
the morning. Skating, the most healthful and exciting of our winter 
sports, has had its full share of patronage by the gay and reckless student; 
many a “spread eagle” has been made, and many stars, never seen by 
the naked eye, or by means of a telescope, have been seen, at the expense 
of considerable pain. 

Concerts, theatres, operas, fairs, and other places of amusement, have 
been visited, and money for the aid of some charitable object has been 
expended. Perhaps it is time to vacate this subject, and advance. 


“ For men, pleased themselves, think others will delight 
In such like circumstances, and such like sport. 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 
End without audience, and are never done.” 


The “College Curriculum” which has been closed a short time, for reno- 
vation, has been re-opened, and the rules and regulations adopted by the 
“* Managers,” are more rigidly enforced this season than heretofore. All 
new-comers will soon learn that the most important laws are not to 
be found in the copy they obtain, but in the unwritten code—laws as 
stringent and binding as those of the “Medes and Persians.” Soon you 
will be called upon (if you have not already been) to affix your signature 
to a small document, most important in its results, for it will be the 
death-warrant to some of your darling hopes. 

The Class of ’64 has entered these walls for the last term of their college 
course; and hearts beat fast with anticipations of a speedy and honorable 
release from chapel, lectures and recitations. All are looking anxiously 
forward to the time when they can laugh without trembling at “syno- 
nyms,” and when they can toss their “Moral Science” and “Laws of 
Thought,” their “Plane and Spherical Trigonometry,” in a promiscuous 
heap on the shelf. And ’64 has learned from “metaphysics” 


“ 


what's what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.” 





“Knowledge is power’—true, indeed, is this. But it does not merely 
refer to a mind well stored with useful knowledge; knowledge without 
cultivation. Mere book learning will not give a man a position in the 
world. Self-culture must guide and raise him to his proper sphere. 

A piece of ground may have every property requisite for producing an 
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abundant harvest of fruit. It may be manured and enriched season after 
season with all kinds of fertilizers, and without cultivation it will bring 
forth nothing buat an ungainly and unprofitable crop of weeds. The 
result of enriching is only to make the weeds more rank and abundant. 
Now let cultivation step in, after being thus enriched, and a plentiful and 
rich harvest is the result. , 
Thus it is with man. No matter how good his memory, or how bril- 
liant his talents, how learned or refined he may be, without self-culture 
he will be an encumbrance, rather than a promoter of the welfare of 
society. 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


Another cherished graduate of Nassau has passed away, smitten down 
in the prime of life. The Class of ’62 has now to mourn the loss of one 
who stood in their midst a few short months ago, and who grasped them 
by the hand, and wished them success and happiness when they left these 
scenes for the more active scenes of life. We refer sadly to the death of 
Isaac Dunton, of Philadelphia. 

Death! All are subject to thy power! none can escape thy presence! 
Thou visitest alike the rich and the poor, the king on his throne and the 
subject in his halls, the master and the servant, the oppressed and the 
free! What emotion thy coming awakens in the hearts of those thou 
approachest! Fear and hope follow thee—sorrow and grief accompany 
thy train! Thou art the benefactor and yet the dread of mankind! 
Benefactor, because thou releasest us from the troubles, sorrows, and 
temptations of this world, and transportest us to a better, even a hea- 
venly! Dread, because all fear thee, knowing that thou art a stern and 
unrelenting master! At times thy coming is heralded by disease and a 
lingering sickness, and again thou comest “as a thief in the night,” 
without warning, and usherest a being unprepared into the presence of 
his Maker! 

Death! All acknowledge thy sway, and are all subject to thee. Vain 
are the efforts of man to flee from thee! Prayers and curses avail alike 
with thee. Thou biddest us also to be prepared, for we too must soon 
feel thy cold hand upon our brow! 

It seems hardly necessary to refer our readers to the state of our coun- 
try and progress of the war. All are too familiar with its unhappy con- 
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dition—all have read and read again the accounts of battles won or lost, 
of the heroic deeds of our men, the splendid bravery and generalship of 
her most honored General, U. S. Grant. All have looked with sadness 
upon the vile plots of party-worshippers to divide the united sentiment of 
the North. We would anxiously look forward to the time when peace, 
an honorable peace, shall again reign throughout the land; when our 
beloved country, having passed triumphantly through the furnace of civil 
war, shall come forth from the conflict purified and refined, and free from 
all impurity; when all traces of the curse of slavery shall be swept from 
the face of the Continent, the foul spot on the pages of American history 
shall be blotted out; and when we shall be, in fact, the freest people on 
the face of the earth, honored and feared by all nations of the world. 

On account of the shortness of the time in which to issue the February 
No. of the “Lrr.” it will not be surprising if it should not be as good as 
some that have preceded, or of some that may follow it. Articles have 
been written in a hurry, and without the care and deliberation necessary 
to make a fine and polished production. Blame must be laid on the 
Editor, for he has hurried them up, in order to have his “Lit.” distri- 
buted at the time it should be, as nearly as possible. 

Kind reader, a few moments more, and my task is done. Much is 
looked for from the editor—more than he is capable of doing. Every 
Table must be closely examined and duly criticised by the reader. Let 
every would-be critic remember that he 


“ Devotes to scandal his congenial mind, 
Himself a living libel on mankind.” 


And an editor might as well hope for 


“Constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false, before” 
he will find charity among the readers of his Table. 
Tse Epiror. 
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EXCHANGES. 
The following exchanges have been received:—Williams’ Quar- 
terly, Beloit College Monthly, Yale Literary, Hall’s Journal of 
Health, and Wabash Magazine. 








